GOVERNMENT AND PARLIAMENT

Parliament any proposals which it considers politic to put forward: this
is subject to the doctrine of the * mandate'. This doctrine appears to
have been invented by the Conservatives to justify the opposition of
the House of Lords to Liberal measures.1 It is, however, based upon
an important principle. A Government exists only because it has
secured a majority at an election, or is likely to secure such a majority
when an election takes place: but it secures that majority by appealing
to the electorate to support a policy. The electorate expects that that
policy will be carried to fruition. It does not expect that radical changes
will be made unless they were part of the party policy or are the necessary-
consequences of that policy. The Government must, of course, meet
emergencies if and when they arise, but, emergencies apart, major
developments of policy should notbe entered upon without that approval
of the electorate which is secured by the return of a party to power.
The principle was well put by Lord Harrington in opposing the
Home Rule Bill in 1886.

Although no principle of a 'mandate' may exist, there are certain limits
which Parliament is morally bound to observe, and beyond which Parliament
has, morally, not the right to go in its relations with the constituents. The
constituencies of Great Britain2 are the source of the power at all events of
this branch of Parliament, and I maintain that, in the absence of an emergency
that could not be foreseen, the House of Commons has no right to initiate
legislation, especially immediately upon its first meeting, of which the con-
stituencies were not informed, and of which the constituencies might have
been informed, and of which if they had been informed, there is, at all events,
the very greatest doubt as to what their decision might be.3

Whether a mandate has been given, and of what a mandate consists,
are matters of argument. Lord Salisbury announced before the election

1 Cf. Life of Robert, Marquis of Salisbury n, pp. 23-8. As early as 1869, however,
Lord Derby justified his opposition to the Irish Church Bill by asserting that though the
subject was before the electorate" at the general election of 1868, the electorate had had
no opportunity of judging the merits of the Bill itself: Letters of Queen Victoria,
2nd series, i, p. 607. Lord Randolph Churchill said in 1883 that the proposal to enable
a person to affirm instead of taking an oath was *a change in the Constitution of such
vital and momentous importance that the people of this country will not hastily ratify it
and that the opinion of the country must be ascertained before the Parliament can assent
to it': Life of Randolph Churchill, I, p. 253.

a Unionists affected to ignore the opinion of Ireland on its own destiny.

3 Life of the Duke of Devonshire, n, pp. 141-2.
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